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not the prohibition of sex-love or of its carnal manifestations, but 
the transformation of it, by which it becomes a means to the freer 
and higher life of man and woman. Similarly again, ambition is 
not destroyed, but glorified. Who has been more ambitious than 
the great reformers and missionaries, whose aim is to save souls, 
to educate mankind? 

This Christian ambition, as our author proceeds to observe, ap- 
pears to be, in the individual who entertains it, the height of pre- 
sumption. How can one pretend to save the world if he himself be 
not already saved. And yet Christianity calls upon him to save 
himself by giving himself up to the saving of others. How can 
Christian humility be reconciled with the impudence of preaching? 
Only by a divine presence in the preacher — only if it is not he that 
speaks and strives, but God in him. This is exactly what the 
Christian claims, and he claims it as a personally verified matter 
of fact. 

From the philosophical standpoint, Professor Hocking declares 
in conclusion, it can only be said that such a claim is not at all pre- 
posterous; that it is in harmony with such general indications as 
we have of the possibilities of human nature ; and that, accordingly, 
it may well be true. 

I must confess that I do not find this conclusion altogether satis- 
factory; and if my own religion leanings were of the mystic type 
I believe I should find it even more unsatisfactory. As little as any 
other perception, is the mystic vision a direct and simple thing. It 
is not merely a passive experience but an interpretation ; and I do 
not see that this interpretation lies outside the field of philosophy. 
If philosophy is intrinsically incapable of guaranteeing the inter- 
pretation, mysticism is naught but vanity. 

Theodore de Laguna. 
Betn Mawb College. 

Some Suggestions in Ethics. Bernard Bosanquet. London : Mac- 

millan & Co. 1918. Pp. vii + 248. 

The title of this little book is well chosen. Dr. Bosanquet has 
not attempted here to give us a systematic treatment of ethical 
theory, but to consider merely a few more or less disconnected ques- 
tions relating to both theory and practise which apparently have 
at times puzzled him, and which he thinks may be puzzling others. 
Nor is there anything dogmatic in his manner of handling these 
questions. The reader has the feeling that he is not so much 
reading a book as being permitted to listen while Dr. Bosanquet 
thinks aloud. Such a method of presentation has obvious merits 
and equally obvious disadvantages. It insures a sincere and direct 
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treatment of problems all of which the author feels to be vital. On 
the other hand, not many readers will find their awn ethical un- 
certainties exactly correspondent to Dr. Bosanquet's, nor will his 
somewhat tortuous treatment of many of his problems lead his 
readers into all the light that they might wish for. 

The book, as has been said, is short; but it would take a long 
review to follow the author through the meandering course of his 
nine chapters, in which rather more than nine problems are con- 
sidered and upwards of ninety-nine "suggestions" are offered. 
The two chapters which come nearest to the heart of ethical theory 
are the second and third, in which the collective as opposed to the 
individualist view of the "social good" is upheld, and the nature 
of value as an impersonal category rather than as a datum of sense- 
perception is discussed. "What is good or has value," the author 
defines as that which possesses "the general character of what a 
human being wants." This definition is skilfully formulated so as 
to recognize the relation of value to human wants, and yet not to 
limit it to the object of immediate and present desire. A more 
original chapter is number VI, "How is One to Know What to Do?" 
The most important part of this chapter is the section in which the 
author discusses the question how far efficiency and practical suc- 
cess in the carrying out of a good motive are to be considered- in 
assessing the moral goodness of the person or the act involved. It 
is a little surprising to find one of Dr. Bosanquet's idealistic tenden- 
cies coming so near as he does to the position of Bentham and Mill. 
Not that he by any means adopts their views in toto; but he protests 
as they do against the goodness of mere "motives," and 1 points out 
with great keenness the part which efficiency plays in the total 
moral act. "An attempt at a good which succeeds and one which 
fails are not, as a rule and in principle, equally good in will. The 
former is good all through; the latter is good at core, but the core 
has not grown an outside to match it. . . . Sometimes, I confess, I 
think it nothing less than a crying shame and scandal that our 
morality has been taught to take out the motive from an act and 
judge it alone, as if moral obligation stopped at laudable desires, 
and did not extend to making one's will adequate to the situation. 
'To respond adequately to the situation' is not a bad formula if you 
want to put the rules of moral guidance into six words." This em- 
phasis upon actual efficiency is supplemented in the last chapter 
by a similar emphasis on the importance of knowledge and intelli- 
gence. Dr. Bosanquet feels that "we are not hard enough on 
stupidity." Of course stupidity as the opposite of cleverness is 
hardly open to moral disapproval ; but there is a kind of stupidity, 
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common enough indeed, which has in it a genuinely immoral 
quality. This kind of stupidity ought to be described as "unre- 
sponsiveness to values," or ignorance of "what a life and mind 
must be, at the minimum, in order to have value at all as a life and 
mind." "It is a blindness to moral values either in the narrower 
sense of morality or in that wider sense for which all values are 
'moral.' But its intellectual side is also prominent and inevitable. 
You can not be blind to values without a prevailing ignorance and 
distortion in your ideas concerning facts, objects, and truths." 

Insistence such as this upon the moral duty of being intelligent 
is indeed timely. Too long has ethical theory dwelt upon the exclu- 
sive value of a good heart. Something needed to be said about the 
truly moral nature of right thinking. 

James Bissett Pratt. 

Williams College. 

Figuri e studii di storia della filosofia. E. Tboilo. Roma: "L 'Uni- 
versale" Imprimerie Polyglotte. 1918. Pp. 324. 
Signor Troilo 's volume of essays reveals a mind impatient of the 
drawing-room popularity achieved by many varieties of so-called 
idealistic and anti-intellectual "philosophy" to-day, seeking to recall 
his countrymen from the pursuit of German idealism or Bergsonian 
intuition to the positivism which can alone serve as the intellectual 
basis of a true ethical idealism. He believes that philosophy is es- 
sentially an imaginative construction of the human spirit, like poetry ; 
but he is convinced that such a philosophy of human values can not 
be erected without a careful and dispassionate consideration of the 
facts of existence. The present volume is an example of what the 
positivistic Neokantianism of Tocco and Barzellotti, Troilo 's masters, 
can accomplish at its very best. There are essays upon Bergson and 
William James, the latter an impartial appreciation; upon Vailati, 
Tocco, Giuseppe Sergi, Giorgio Politeo, and Giacomo Barzellotti, all 
exceedingly interesting sketches of figures far too little known outside 
of Italy; and an estimation of Helvetius' service to science and phi- 
losophy. But the reader will be most interested in the three conclud- 
ing essays on "The Concept of the History of Philosophy," "The 
History of Philosophy and the History of Science," and "History 
and Utopia." In these illuminating studies Signor Troilo is seeking 
to free the history of philosophy from its bondage to metaphysics 
and epistemology, and make it a real history of the progress of the 
human spirit and imagination. Utopias are of the essence of philos- 
ophy and life ; for while history is a world that passes into a dream, 
Utopia is a dream that becomes a world. It matters not that it will 



